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With the passing of time, as do many other things, 
names and dates become lost and people look at pictures 
and wonder "Who is this and what were they to me?". This 
then is the reason for this book. 

We are Kay and 3irt Pauli, or as the book will 
show, Kathleen Mary McEwan and Birt Jordan Pauli and 
this is our family - Past and Present. 


1970 







Wilhelm r'auli 
Zletz, Saxony, Ger. 

12-26-3.833, 9-24-1919 Emil Alwin Pauli 

Zietz, Saxony, Ger. 

Wilhemina Peidler 6-12-1261 10-4-1937 

Zietz, Saxony, Ger. 

1837 4-30-1391 Alvin 3irt Pauli 

Chicago, Illinois 

William Thomas Birt 6-17-1894 7-2-1955 __ 

London, England 

1830 2-4-1915 Elizabeth Harriet Birt 

London, England 

Harriet Faulltner 1-16-186^ 2-3--1929 

London, England 

1834 3 - 31-1907 


John Grimes 

St.Oswalds, Chester,Ene, 

8- 25-1841 4-25-1891 

Sarah Ann Senior 
Bourne, Lincoln,Eng. 

9- 1-1841 3-5-1931 

George Joseph Jordan 
Chatham, Kent, Eng. 


- Crittenden 

Chatham, Kent, Eng. 


John Senior Grimes 
Preston, Lancaster, 


1-30-1867 1-26-1961 


mg 


Florence May Grimes 
Chicago,Illinois 
11-10-1896 9-27-196 


Baisy Jordan 
Chatham, Kent, Eng. 


7-23-1365 10-22-1950 


William McEwan 
Moyhill, Armagh.Ire. 


John Bannon 

Ireland 


Rose Costello 

Ireland 


Joseph Edward McEw n 
West Superior, Wls 
7-22-1390 11-16-19^9 


Catherine 
Belturbet, 
11-16-1848 


Bannon 
Caven, Ire. 
12-28-1913 


Louis Hoffman 

Germany 

10-13-1343 4-2-22 


Adolphine Wehrkamp 
Belafelt, Germany 
12-18-1349 7-26-1908 


Emily Agusta Hoffm .1 
1-1-1892 5-11-1965 


C. 




a 


Birt Jordan Pauli 
Chicago, Illinois 
8 - 8-1916 


Private 


Private 


Private 


Private 


Kathleen Mary McEwan 
Chicago, Illinois 

7-4-1923 








Vilhelm Pauli 
Porn 12-26-1833 
Zletz, Saxony, Germany 
Same to U.S. about 1866 
or 1867. 

Died 9-24-1919 

Buried Rosehill Cemetery 


Wllhelmina Peidler 
Born 1937 

Zietz, Saxony, Germany 
Came to U.S. with husband 
and family about 1366 or 1267 
Died 4-30-1391 
3uried Rosehill Cemetery 


Married in Germany. Date unknown. 


Children; Brail Alwin, 6-12-1261 10 - 4 - 1937 , Oakridge Cemetery 

7llliam Ernst, 8-24-1867 2-1C-1917, Rosehill Cemetery 
Martha, no dates available 


if ill lam Ernst married Alma Rech in Chicago, we thlnic. 
They had one child that died as a baby on 3 -l-191C. 

We also belive there were twin girls but are not sure 
if they were the children of Ernst and Alma or Ills 
sister '-'artha. 

Martha married a man named Knapp and moved to either 
Oregon or Washington and not much more is known of her. 
Alma survived Ernst and, we think, moued to California. 
Her parents are also burled in Rosehill. Lot 35-1C7 
Peter H Rech 11-6-1850 11-21-1932 
Fannie Rech 4-2-1254 11-29-1925. 


William Thomas Birt 

Born 1230 

London, England 

Came to the U.S. about 1970 

Died 2-4-1015 

Buried Oakridge Cemetery 


Harriet Faulkner 

Born 1334 

London, England 

Came to U.S. with husband and 

family about 1870. 

Died 3-31-1907 Buried Oakridge. 


Married in England, probably London. Date unknown. 


Children; Emma, Born in London, we think. 

Jane, Also born in London. 

Elizabeth Harriet, Born in London, 1-16-1965 

Died Chicago, 2-8-1929, Oakridge. 


Emma Birt married R.G. Goodwillie and lived in Chicago 
but in later years after "R.G." died she went to live 
with sister Jane in Hudson, Mich, and it was in Hudson 
that she died and was buried. 2Jo dates on birth, death 
or marriage. 

Jane Birt married David Willson, Date and place are not 
known. They lived in several places; Toledo,Ohio; 
Lansing, Mich, and finnaly setteling in Hudson, Mich. 
Jand and David had one daughter Harriet but she was 
always called Hattie. Hattie married Clifton Dick and 
also stayed in Hudson. They had four children; 

Clifton Jr., Merle, Dorothy, and Robert, These children 
are now all married and have children of their own but 
we have lost touch with them. 




John Grimes 


Sarah Ann Senior 


Born “-25-1241 

St. Oswalds, Chester, England 
Lived in England 
Died 4-25-1391 


Born 9-1-1241 
Bourne, Lincoln, England 
Lived in England 
Died 3-5-1931 


Married in England, Date unknown. 

For the rest of this information I shall copy from a letter 
from Mrs. Doris Pettit, a granddaughter of John and Sarah Ann 
Grimes. The names and dates come from Sarah Ann's family blble. 

John Grimes came from a Preston family of butchers. Sarah Ann 
according to her. Thought she had some French blood from the male 
side of the family. As far as we know she had three sisters and 
one brother. 

Eliza - Mrs. Dawkes of Northampton 

Polly - Mrs. Harrison of Susses 

- Mrs. Holmes of Lincoln, farmers very well known. 

John - Councillor of Effington near Swindon. 

Children; 

John Senior; Born Fulward Qotage,Preston, 7 PM, 1-30-1367 
Died, U.S. La Grange ?k. Ill. 1-26-1961 

Nilliam Harry; Born Fulward Cottage, Preston, 5:30 AM, 6-23-1368 

Died Northing, 3-24-1956 

Eliza Gertrude; Born South Camp, Aldershot, 5:15 AM, 8-6-1871 

Died 3-6-1877, Chatham. 

Nathan Joseph; Born Campletown,Scotland, 10 AM,12-3-1274 

Died Derby, 3-25-1933 

Fanny Alice; Born Clonmel, Ireland, 11:30 PM, 7-2-1377 
Died Chatham, Kent, 11-21-1950 

Prudence Ellen; Borstal, Rochester, 11:30 PM, 12-23-1879 

Died, Flint, 1923 

Ernest James; Chatham, Kent, 7:30 ?M, 11-24-1332 

Died, Bexhill, 2-17-1967 

Gertrude May; Chatham, Kent, 4: AM, 3-23-1335 

Died, Chatham, Kent, °-5-1903 


John Senior Grimes - Three children, John, May, Jennie. 
Daisy Jordan - ’’other 

Nathan Joseph - Two children, Nellie, Violet. 

Ellen '-aria-Mother. Died 7-29-1910 

Fanny Alice - Three Children, "Jinifred, Doris, Leslie 
Arthur Henry Hasemore - Father, Died 1930 

Prudence Ellen - Two Children, Frederick, Reginald. 
Frederick Gee, Northampton 

Nllliam Harry - No Children 

Married to Florence Godfrey, Died 10-6-1966 

Ernest James - No Children 

Married Esther Matson, a widow with two girls.. 

Dolly and Muriel 






George Joseph Jordan 
Chatham, Kent, England. 


Crittenden 

Chatham, Kent, England. 

George Joseph Jordan married a lady whose family name was 
Crittenden but we do not have her first name. They lived and 
were married in Chatham, Kent, and,we think,had three children. 

Children; Hark 

Arthur 

Daisy, Dorn, Chatham, Kent, 7-23-1365 

Died, La Grange ?k. Ill. 10-22-1950 

We have no information on the parents of Kllliam KcEwan of 
Koyhill, County Armagh, Ireland. 

John Bannon Bose Costello 

County Caven, Ireland County Caven, Ireland 

The only information we have on John Bannon and Rose Costello 
is thet they were married and lived in County Caven, Ireland 
and had at least one child, a girl. 

Children; Catherine, Born, Belturbet, Caven, Ire., 11-16-1348 

Died, Chicago, Ill., 12-23-1912. 

Buried Mount Carmel Cemetery 

We also have no information on the parents of Louis Hoffmann 
or Adolohine WehrkamD. 





Generation II 


imil Alwin Pauli 

Born 6-12-1361 

Zletz, Saxony, Germany 

Came to K.S. with parents 

about 1367 

Died 10-4-1937 

Burled Oakridge Cemetery 

Married in Chicago in August 

Children; Alvin Birt, 3orn 

Died 


Elizebeth Harriet Birt 
Born 1-16-1365 
London, England 
Came to U.S. v/ith parents 
about 1370 
Died 2-3-192? 

Buried Oakridge Cemetery 

1539 

Chicago, Illinois, 6-17-1394 
Chicago, 7-2-1955 


John Senior Grimes 
Born 1-30-1367 
"’reston, Lancaster, Eng. 

Came to U.S. about 13*9 
Died 1-26-1961 

Buried Mount Emblem Cemetery 


Daisy Jordan 

Born 7-23-1S65 

Chatham, Lent, England 

Cane to T J.S. about 1389 or 1390 

Died 10-22-1950 

Buried Mount Emblem Cemetery 


Married Parish of 3t. John, Chatham, Kent, England, p-29-1837 


Children; Arthur John, Born England, 1-19-1553 

Died Oak Park, Ill. Mount Carmel 

Florence May, Born Chicago, 11-10-1396 

Died La Grange pic, 9-27-1964 Cakridge 
HarylJennie, Born Chicago, 11-20-1393 

Died La Grange pk. 3-24-1989 Mt. Emblem Cem. 

Arthur John Grimes married Martha Fleischman in Chicago 
and had four' children. 

Elizabeth 

Ralph 

Arthur 

June 


Mary Jennie Grimes married Henry Peter Garbe,(7-25-li'co 
2-12-1955) in Chicago on 4-23-1921 and had one son. 
Henry John Garbe married Flemmie Cosstabel, 
and had five children. 

"ary Michallne, i—l ^-1055 
Louis Henry, 3-6-1957 
Joseph Arthur, 3-19-1958 
Jeffery M ichal, 10-3-1959 
Mark Gerard, 6-9-1963 




Florence May Grimes married. Alvin Birt Pauli, 10-20-1915 
and had two sons. 

Birt Jordan Pauli, born 8-8-16, Chicago, Ill. 

William John Pauli born 6-24-24 Oak Park, Ill. 

Birt Jordan Pauli married Kathleen Mary McEwan, 9-26-1947 


Private 


William John Pauli married Yvonne Ruth Wagner, April 10 19^7 


Private 


Emolyn { Emily ) Augusta Hoffman married Joseph Edward McEwan 
in New.York on December Thirty First,.1917 and they had three 
children. 

James Donald McEwan 7-15-1921 4-7-1982 

Kathleen Mary McEwan 7-4-1923 

Richard ThomaA McEwan 7-14-1929 12-31-1990 

James Donald had no desire to be buried in a cemetery 
so the family contacted the Neptunl°Si t i9 l: Ke was cremated and his 
ashes were scattered over the Pacific ocean. Jim had been a bomber 
pilot during World War j± and had flown over the ocean many times. 









Joseph Edward McEwan also came from a rather large family as 


follows, 

Catherine Bannon 
Robert John 
Catherine Loucria 
Donald William 
Rose Jaret 
Annie Miraer 
Francis 
Jane 

Joseph Edward 


Born 11 16 1848 - 12 28 1918 Mother 

8 21 1874 - New York Died 

2 11 1877 Washburn, Wis.ll 25 1884 


6 22 1878 Detroit Mich. 

8 28 1879 

1 5 1883 St Ignace Mich. 

7 8 1885 Washburn Wis. 

10 14 1887 Detroit, Mich 
4 22 1890 Superior W is. 


4 3 1968 
8 13 1880 
11 22 1870 

10 8 1960 

8 16 191947 

11 16 1969 


Joseph Edward McEwan ( or Mac as mostof his friends called him ) 
spent a lot of time in the Navy and other Govt. Agencys. 

While working for the O.S.S. and C.I.A. at various " listening 
posts'* he traveled all over Europe and parts of Asia and parts 
of the far east. We think he was very valuable at these listening 
posts with his skills at radio as well as being a decorator he 
could patch up the holes after the " bugs " had been planted. 

He spent two hitches in the Navy in WW 1 and over seventeen 
years in and out of the O.S.S. and C.I.A.. 

Following is parts of a resume we think he used when he went 
into the O.S.S.. Also a letter of commendation from the head of 
the C.I.A. 


Served In u.ii. Navy in the U.S. and overseas as Chief Eleotrlolan, 
(Radio) in which position I had full aherge of Radio station and 
Personnel* 

*«lth offloe of strategic Servioww- in U.S. and overseas sarved in 
the oapaoity of Instructor in Radio Telegraphy, cryptography. Blinker 
and Semap hare Signal Systems, use and maintenance of Speolal Radio 
Equipment both Transmitting end Reoelvlng; Supervisor of Base and 
Field Radio Stations and perfomed the duties of Redlo operator* 

In ~?ar Department, C1C, in U.S. and overseas served os Chief Operator 
of Base Station, assigned and supervised duties of all personnel) 
oalntalnad inter-Uason between Radio Cammunioatlons section of this 
organization and Army Air Faroes. Directly supervised the installation 
and repair of Diesel and Gasoline driven generators) assisted in 
Assigning and constructing Base Radio station end Antenna System* 
Provided technical assistance for Field installations of Cnramnloatlons 
equipment necessitating trips to other headquarters. Prepared and 
edited reports of other personnel incidental to the operation of the 

Bose Station* Performed the duties of Radio Operator* _ 

ky oods speed Is thirty five words per minute using the touah system 
while transcribing on the typewriter. Typewriter speed about fifty 
wards per minute. 


/.*. _ 


I have served two enlistments 
he following years: 1910 to 


in the U.J. havy which included 
1914 and 1917 to 1321. 


. oilowing ratings were held. 

Electrician 3rd class, Radio. 

Electrician 2nd class, Radio. 

Electrician 1st class, Radio. 

Ohief Electrician, Radio, Joufirued.“ 

I have narked for two arid one half years for the office of otrateyic 
services, overseas and in tne • m the. capacity of Radio, Ooerator, 
instructor in fro cedars, aerating and Cryptc^r&yhy. I am familiar 
7Jith t:ie special ^.E.d. Co.-iaunicatio .is equipment including trans- 
ni tiers, receivers, etc., and procedure. code speed is 2d wpm 

sending and receiving, with in press, ciear text or" code roups, 
usinq the touch system while trans crio in*: on the typewriter. * Tytiing 
speed, about £0 v/’nt*. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


WASHINGTON 23. D. C. 



Mr. Joaeph E. McEwan 
1155 S Elmwood Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Dear Mr. McEwan: 

On the occasion of your retirement I am sending you this 
personal message in recognition of long and effective service to 
your Government. 

You have served your country loyally and faithfully for over 
seventeen years. You can take just pride in the knowledge that 
the devotion and perseverance which you have displayed through¬ 
out your career have been consistent with the high ideals and 
traditions of Federal service. 

Along with your many friends here in the Agency, I 
extend best wishes for full enjoyment of the coming years. 



Director 






When Joseph Edward McEwan, Kathleen Paulis Father, was a 
young man he was in the U.S. Coast Guard during World War 1 and 
one time a Russian ship came into port where he was stationed, as 
wewere more or less friendly with them at that time part of his 
crew were invited abord for a tour of inspection and also to 
stay for lunch. Wh&ih it came time for the meal the Russian crew 
allsat around around in a circle and the cook put the stew pot 
down in the middle and everyone dug in with their fingers.need¬ 
less to say Mac didn't stay for supper. 

After the war he became a painter and decorator along with 
several of his brothers. He had been the ships radio operator in 
the coast guard so when he was dischard he set up his own Ham 
station, W9CDM, or as his buddies called him, The CHICAGO DAILY 
MENACE. He became so proficient at morse code that atone of the 
refresher tests the equipment broke down. They were sitting at 
desks with earphones on and large copy pads. The sending machine 
would send a message out in code and they had to receive it 
tocaaaiate it and write it down. The machine would send the next 
message a little faster, the next one still faster and so on. 
finally he was the only one left when some one tapped him on the 
shoulder and said "OK Mac you can quit now. You just burned 
out the code sender "t 

On a vacation trip down to Washing D.C. we had a phone nulnfeer 

to call to reach Mac and so we did. After some guarded questioning 

the party said "give me the number "you are calling from and then 

hang up", about five minutes later the pay phone rang and it was 
\ 1 

Mac. He said Meet me on the corner of so and so in ten minutes" 

We picked him up and spent a nice day driving to Mount Vernon. 

On the wayback we went through Georgetown and started a conversation 
about the houses. When we passed a very plane red brick front He 
said " now theres a good example" . At the next stop light he 
said " Thats where I live, and the interrogation room is inthe 
basement'.'. Then he just got out and disappeared into the crowd. 

When Kay and Birt decidedto get married she wrote to her father 
and told him about it and he came home from Heidelberg Germar^,* ro 

straighten out this young fellow. When he and Birt finally met He 
just said he " Oh to heck with it I'm to tired to argue. They shook 

hands and he was at the^tffedding SbvbihLdaOgh€grigwgyn V . 


Joseph Edward McEwan and EmiLy ( or Emolyn ) Augusta Hoffmann 
were married in New York on December 31 1917 and had quite a few 
relitives as follows; ( Most of them were known as the Elmhurst bunch ). 

Emily Augusta Hoffmann 
Fred Hoffmann 
Hugo 
Carl 

Augusta ( Gussie ) 

Lillian 

Marie 

Bill 

Gloria 

Irene 

Gertrude 

Richard Hoffmann 
Claudine 
Erma 
Thresa 

Margaret Hoffmann Schug ( Otto ) 

Evelyn Sherman (Merlin - Mike ) 

Keneth Schug Betty Nordstrom ( Bill ) 

Margorie Schultz ( Joe ) 

Margie , 

Judy 

Louise Schug 
Dolores Wyatt 

Nancy, 

Bill 



SO I HAVE BEEN TOLD 


When the Pauli family came to this country, they still kept some of their ties 
in Germany and in later years Emil’s brother Ernst did some family research and 
this is what he found. It seems the Paulis were minor nobility in Italy. They were 
interested in horticulture, growing several kinds of apples on the same tree. One 
day an overlord came along and told these Paulis to come along and make war on 
some neighbors and they said no and packed up the families and went over the 
Alps and ended up in Germany. Now, during this trek some must have stopped 
over in a small Tyrolean town as this town has a library with a Pauli wing. It 
seems this wing was named after some nobleman who kept extensive journals of 
his times. This came to us from a living descendant. Unfortunately, we do not 
have the name of this town. The rest of the family proceeded on into Germany 
finally ending up in Zeitz near Liepzig. This is in Thuringa or Saxony, depending 
on where the borders are now. After some hard times Wilhelm Pauli packed up his 
wife, Wilhemina, and her children, Emil, Ernst, and Martha, and came to America. 
This was in about 1866 or ‘67. 

Wilhelm Pauli was a custom bootmaker and soon set up in business making 
custom shoes and boots for people with deformed feet. Son Emil did not choose to 
follow in this trade and ended up as an expert tool and die maker. While seeing the 
sights in Chicago he met a young lady demonstrating White sewing machines at 
the 1893 World’s Fair. They were married in August 1889. She was Elizabeth 
Harriet Birt. They had one son, Alvin Birt Pauli. Elizabeth came over to America 
from London, England, with her family in about 1870. She always said she was a 
cockney as she was bom within the sound of the Bow Bells. 

When Emil was quite a young fellow there came the Great Chicago Fire in 
1871. His family was living to the west of the fire area and his family joined in to 
help the refugees. A group of them heard of a farmer that had a large barn he 
would let them use so they converted it into living quarters with bunk beds five 
tiers high and ladders to get to the top ones. William Birt, the father of Elizabeth 
Harriet, was a baker so he rounded up flour and other ingredients and started 
baking bread around the clock, so the refugees had something to eat. 
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There seems to be some discrepancy between the time Emil and Elizabeth 
met and when they were married. We know she did demonstrate sewing machines 
at the World’s Fair. 

Emil and Elizabeth were quite musical and played several instruments. Emil 
played the piano and the church organ. In fact, when the organist left the church 
Wilhelm volunteered his son Emil to play the organ. This meant three times on 
Sunday, Wednesday, and mid-week choir practice. Of course, being only an amateur 
Wilhelm did not think it right for the church to pay Emil for his services. Emil and 
Elizabeth took care of him in the last years of his life, but when his will was read, he 
left this to Ernst and that to Martha and "to my son Emil I leave nothing." 

Emil was a top-grade tool and die maker and spent most of his working life 
working for Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Co. and Cinch Mfg. Co. Emil and his 
family stayed in Chicago, living at several addresses; somewhere on Goethe street, 
8?? N. Troy street and 2739 Warren Blvd. 

Then there was the “Forty Acres” in Spring Lake, Michigan. Emil had 
purchased forty acres of land on Spring Lake with trees and a cleared area with a 
nice house. The reason for this purchase is not quite clear, but his son, Alvin Birt, 
thought he wanted to be a farmer and raise strawberries and chickens. This was all 
right until the first winter. Alvin was working in Chicago just then and the snow 
was halfway up the windows. Alvin’s wife, Florence May, was fed up. Town was 
five miles away and no way to get there. One day she looked at the snow and heard 
the train whistle in the distance and bundled up her baby, Birt Jordan, put him in a 
box on a sled and went to a neighbor, about a half mile away, who hitched up his 
team and took her into Grand Haven where she took the train back to Chicago. That 
was the end of chicken farming. We spent many delightful summers there after that 
but only in the summer. The Forty Acres is now a posh subdivision with many 
expensive homes. 
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Alvin Birt Pauli was a very active youngster and liked to chase fires. One 
day he heard there was a big fire on the outskirts of town and decided to go. He 
hitched a ride on a wagon going that way and when he got there found it was a bam 
that was burning. The bam was near the house, so they decided to try and pull the 
barn over to save the house. Somebody found some long chains and after fastening 
them together they wrapped them around the bam and started to pull. Everyone 
pulled and when the barn collapsed, they all fell over. Alvin Birt, being just a kid, 
was at the end of the chain and fell into a hole. It seems there had been an outhouse 
there, but it had been removed and nobody had filled in the hole, so you know what 
he fell into! Well, they hauled him out, but nobody would go near him, so he had to 
start for home on his own. He finally got a ride on the back of a garbage wagon. 
When he got home, they wouldn't let him in the house, so he had to take all of his 
clothes off in the back yard. Then his mother hosed him off with the garden hose 
and got an old tin washtub and filled it with water and after much soaking and 
scmbbing they let him in the house to take a bath. They just burned his clothes. 

Alvin Birt met Florence at a church social while he was acting in a play and 
romance soon blossomed. They were married in 1915. Alvin Birt had a variety of 
jobs eventually working for Commonwealth Edison at a substation in Maywood. He 
was an oiler and general handyman. He was working nights and one night his boss 
left orders to clean out the tall smokestack from the boilers. This was a very tiring 
and dirty job, so Alvin and his partner hit upon a plan! They got some Black Powder 
and wrapped it in heavy paper and made a bomb, placed it in the clean-out door, 
closed the door, and lit the fuse. When this thing went off, they quickly opened the 
door and the draft carried everything straight up. The smokestack was nice and 
clean. BUT, this was in the winter and the next morning the Chief of Police came 
in and wanted to know where all of that black snow came from. Maywood was 
covered. Fortunately, the Chief never found out. 
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While he was working for Comm. Ed., he had promised his son he would take 
him to see to see next Tom Mix western that came along. Well the movie came on 
a Saturday he was supposed to work, but a promise was a promise and he called up 
his boss and told him he quit. He didn't like the job very much anyway. They went 
to see the movie. After this episode a neighbor got him a job painting street cars, as 
they were called in those days. This was when it was called the Chicago Surface 
Lines. He stayed there several years until in 1927 he wanted to take the exam for 
the Post Office to be a letter carrier. He went to his boss and said he was going to 
leave and told him why. The boss said "Oh no you’re not. Not until I see a badge 
in your hand." They let him take time off to take the exam and soon he had the 
badge in-hand and they all wished him well. Now in those days they painted with a 
brush and he wore coveralls when he was working. The coveralls were so splattered 
with red and cream paint that when he came home his wife didn't always wash them. 
She said she just stood them up in the comer. He stayed with the Post Office until 
1955 when a stroke forced him to retire. 

He was so well liked by his fellow workers and the office girls on his route 
that when the word got around he had had a stroke, the get well cards started coming 
in until one wall of the living room was covered. 

When Alvin Birt went to take his physical for the Post Office the minimum 
height was 5' 4" and he checked out l A " short. They said they were sorry, but mles 
were mles. He went to see his doctor who was an old Army man and knew all of 
the tricks. The doctor told him to go back the next morning as soon as he got out of 
bed as you are taller first thing in the morning. The doctor also parted his hair and 
added a lump with some dyed cotton. Alvin did this and when they checked him 
again, he was a l A " over. The Post Office doctor said "I don’t know or want to know 
how you did it, but you pass and you’re in." 
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In his book “The Sea Wolf,” Count Von Luckner tells of returning to 
Hamburg, Germany, after some of his famous submarine raids to give his men shore 
leave. Of course, the sailors would head for the St. Pauli district with its red lights 
and taverns. Also, in Bremen Germany there is the St. Pauli Girl brewery. Neither 
of which has any connection with our family. We thi nk . 

John Senior Grimes, not John Grimes Sr., was a baker in Chatham, Kent, 
England, and came from a military family. He did not follow the Military as a career 
because when he was a child; his family was visiting a relative at the local barracks, 
he tipped a pot of very hot tea over on his face, impairing the sight of one eye. 
Checking the list of birthplaces of his brothers and sisters it seems they were all born 
at or near a military installation. In fact, when John Senior married the girl next 
door, Daisy Jordan, they were married by an army chaplain. Now John Senior was 
becoming a very successful baker and wanted to open his own shop, so he went to 
an uncle for a loan. The uncle gave him the loan, although it was payable on demand 
the uncle said not to worry about it. Soon the bakery was doing great and the uncle, 
seeing a good thing, demanded payment. John Senior could not pay him at that time, 
so the uncle got a warrant to send him to Debtors’ Prison. Once you were in there, 
you were in there, as you had no way to pay off the debt. When John Senior heard 
they were coming for him, he said good-by to his wife, locked up the shop, ran down 
to the docks, and got on a ship for America. We don't know if he used his own name 
or worked his way across, but he finally made it to, we think, Chicago. He got a job 
and soon was able to send for Daisy and the baby. And eventually payed off the 
uncle. When Daisy’s ship finally arrived in America, she wanted to be sure John 
was there and went down the gangplank to find him. He was there but then they 
would not let her back on to get the baby. Arthur John was still asleep in the cabin. 
After much hollering and screaming, and the calling of the police, she had a police 
escort back onto the boat, got her things and the baby and they left for Chicago. 
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After a while he opened his shop on Van Buren St. It went very well and one 
of his frequent visitors was Ty Cobb, the famous baseball player. It seems Ty Cobb 
was very fond of Daisy’s home cooking. Later on, he went to work for a friend who 
also had a bakery. His name was Harold Cramm and his slogan was "They don't eat 
our cake. They Cramm it in.” The Cramms called John Senior "Johnny Bull" 
because he was English. Johnny Bull was the English equivalent of our Uncle Sam. 
Later he joined the Colombia Commandry of the Masonic Order. He got into a 
marching group and was very proud of his uniform with its white plumed admiral’s 
hat. Every Easter Sunday, to the tune of Onward Christian Soldiers, he would be 
marching with "the boys." 

And then there is the story of "The China Doorknob.” John Senior was also 
an ardent rifle marksman and was very fond of shooting in competition. Sometimes 
his gun club would go up to Fort Sheridan and shoot matches with the Army teams 
and he won several medals doing this. His favorite was his Johnny Pope rifle. John 
Pope was the foremost rifle barrel maker of his day and as a favor to John Senior he 
made him a special barrel and mounted it on his target rifle. One day John Senior 
went out to shoot in a match taking his Pope rifle along. When he got there, he found 
he did not have his palm rest. Now this is a knob-like devise that when fitted onto a 
rifle, sits in the palm of the left hand to steady the rifle. Well, he didn't know what 
to do, but he finally had an idea. He took a screwdriver and went over to a nearby 
door, unscrewed the white china doorknob, mounted it on his rifle and went on to 
shoot the match. I also have a "White China Doorknob". Later on when he finally 
gave up shooting, he gave the Pope rifle to a good friend who promised to give it a 
good home. He couldn't bear to sell it. (His shooting medals are in a frame on our 
bookcase.) 

John Senior was very much in favor of the Bakers’ Union and would not have 
a loaf of bread in the house without a union label on it so Daisy would leave the 
section of bread with the label on it on the breadboard while she could slice up the 
nonunion bread as it was cheaper. He also specialized in fancy party cakes. He felt 
the cake was merely a base for him to put his rich icing and fancy decorations on. 
Lots of calories. 
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When Wilhelm Pauli came over to this country, he did not become a citizen 
right away. Also, at that time, if the head of the household became a citizen all of 
the minor children automatically became citizens "on their father’s papers." Son 
Emil served his turns at jury duty and was a judge of elections and various other 
civic duties. Whenever questioned as to his status as a citizen he would answer "on 
my father’s papers.” This was fine until 1936, he discovered that his father did not 
take out citizenship papers until after Emil was over twenty-one. Therefor Emil was 
not a citizen, and this made him very unhappy. A lawyer friend of the family got it 
all straightened out, but Emil had to go before the Immigration Board and swear 
allegiance to the United States and denounce Germany and the Kaiser Wilhelm. And 
this was eighteen years after World War I was over! Emil also swore a few other 
things too. 

While Emil and his family were living on Troy Street, they had a very large 
St. Bernard dog named Bowser. Now Bowser was a very friendly dog. He would 
let anyone into the house, but they didn't get out again. One day a vegetable peddler 
came into the kitchen to see if Elizabeth wanted anything today, and the dog let him 
in. Elizabeth heard some cries for help and coming into the kitchen she found the 
peddler pinned to the wall with Bowser standing on his hind legs with his front paws 
on the man’s chest, he was washing the man’s face. Bowser was kind of sloppy too. 
Standing on his hind legs he was as tall as Emil and weighed about 160. On another 
occasion the family was sitting in the living room one evening. The windows were 
open, and they thought they heard something outside. Bowser jumped up and dove 
through the window screen coming back a few minutes later with a piece of cloth in 
his mouth. They never did find out who lost the piece of cloth. Eventually, they 
found the dog was really too big for the house and they returned him to the saloon 
keeper they got him from. When Emil took him into the saloon there was a bulldog 
sitting in Bowsers spot in the front window. Suddenly there was wild dog fight and 
when the sawdust cleared Bowser was sitting in the window. 

Of course, the families had pets also. John Senior and Daisy had a dog called 
Bozo and being English they had to have tea at four o'clock in the afternoon. About 
that time each day Bozo knew what was going on so when Daisy told him to "go get 
Pa" he would go into the other room and poke Pa with his nose and they would go 
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back to the kitchen for tea. Daisy would fix a cup for Pa and then one for herself 
and she would pour a cup for Bozo, add sugar, milk, stir it, put the spoon in the 
saucer and set it on the floor and then Bozo would slurp it up. If this ritual was not 
followed just right the dog wouldn't touch it. If he thought you had hurt his feelings 
he would go into the bedroom and crawl under the bed or throw himself into a corner 
of the closet and growl and mutter until someone came and apologized. 

The Paulis also liked cats. First Elizabeth had Rudolph Valentino who was a 
very large grey tabby who wandered in looking for a handout. She would brush and 
pet him until he was quite handsome. Hence the name. Next came Red Grange who 
was a red and white mixture who arrived the same way. He liked to sleep on the 
foot of my bed until I crawled in but then that part of the bed was nice and warm. 
Emils favorite was Ink, or as some friend called him, The Incus Ah Oom. When he 
sat up he would draw his front feet in close and wrap his tail around them and looked 
very much like an Egyptian statue. He was around for about a year when someone 
brought home another half-grown black kitten and Ink didn't like it at all. After a 
few months of having two black cats in the house Ink just left. About a year later 
they found the second cat in the alley dead. Someone had shot him. Within a week 
after that a black cat showed up at the back door sitting very tall and dignified and 
so they let him in. He went right over to the kitchen sink and meowed so they gave 
him a bowl of water and after he drank his fill, with his tail straight up in the air, he 
checked out the rest of the house. Ink had come home. Now Ink was definitely 
Emil’s cat. When he got bored he would go into Emil’s room and jump up on his 
desk and howl until he got Emil’s attention. Then he would lash out and clear all of 
the papers and everything else off of the desk. Emil would put on a large canvas 
glove and the fight was on. After much howling and biting and scratching, when Ink 
had enough, he would jump down, give Emil a dirty look and go off into the other 
room. The family made Emil get this glove because prior to that sometimes Emil 
came in second. The family was afraid of infections because Ink didn't pull any 
punches. When Ink wanted to go out on the prowl at night, he would jump up on 
Emil’s bed and gently pat him on the face. Emil would roll over, open the window 
and the screen and Ink would jump down onto the fence and be off. When he wanted 
to come back in, he would howl and scratch on the screen and Emil would reverse 
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the procedure. Ink would come in, rub his nose on Emil’s face, to thank him and go 
to find a place to sleep. Now this was during Prohibition and there was a speakeasy 
at the end of our alley. The owner had a large German Shepherd dog who liked to 
come down the alley looking for Ink. When the dog started to chase Ink, he would 
run until the dog almost was on top of him. Then he would flip over on his back and 
come up with all four feet full of claws. Sometimes it was a draw. One day Ink 
came home looking the worse for wear. Later that day Emil was working in the 
garage when the dog’s owner stopped by and asked "Pauli, do you own a large black 
cat?” "He lives here. Why?" "I just wanted to see what did this to my dog." The 
poor dog’s face was raw meat from the top of his head to his nose. They left quietly 
but the dog never came back again. Ink was watching all of this from the edge of 
the garage roof. 

The family also owned a very long, seven passenger sedan, a 1927 Studebaker 
President, and we decided to take a trip to see Niagara Falls. All went well and we 
did get to see the falls but the youngest son, William John, was so taken with it that 
he wanted to stay until they turned the water off and the show was over. That one 
took a lot of explaining. The following evening, we stopped in a nice restaurant for 
dinner and to celebrate Emil decided he wanted a drink. After all Canada was still 
wet! The waiter asked him if he had a drinking permit. It seemed that a visitor from 
the states needed a permit within ten miles of the border. That was that and we left 
Canada the next day. On the way back we got a flat tire in North Tonawanda, N.Y. 
We pulled into a driveway of a Roadhouse? Restaurant? Inn? to change the tire and 
a man came out to see what we were doing. After looking the car over and seeing 
the Chicago tag on the license plate he asked if the "boys" would like to come in and 
wash up and maybe have some refreshments? It was the longest bar we had ever 
seen and after a couple of very good beers and candy bars for Birt Jordan and Billy 
the man inquired if they would like something a little better seeing as how we were 
from Chicago. They said yes and had a couple of very good whiskeys from his 
private stock. Emil said, “This is more like it! You can keep Canada.” And this 
was during Prohibition. You didn't have to speak easy; it was out in the open. On 
the way home again, they decided to stop in Hudson, Michigan, and visit some 
relatives. A cousin, by marriage, Clifton Dick was the postmaster in this town, so 
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Alvin drove down main street rather fast; came to a sudden stop in front of the Post 
Office and ran in. Emil, who was sitting in the car, suddenly realized the street was 
empty. A couple of timid souls approached the car and when they saw the Chicago 
Tag they also vanished. Wow! Some Chicago gangsters are sticking up the post 
office!! Clifton thought it was very funny. Some friends called it “The Bootleggers 
Sedan.” 

William John, Bill, also had his moments. In 1939 he was working at the 
Owasappe Boy Scout camp and as he could play a horn he was the camp bugler as 
well as assistant camp clerk. When they had the calling out ceremony for the Order 
of the Arrow he was chosen as a candidate. This is an honor society based on Indian 
lore. As part of the initiation you are given two blankets, two matches and taken out 
to spend the night in solitude out in the woods to contemplate your life ahead and 
find your way back in the morning. Then you spent the time until lunch in absolute 
silence doing the most menial jobs they could find. What really happened was a bit 
different. They would take the candidates out and try to lose them and then come 
back and put on their infamous dance to pray for rain. Well the night they took Bill 
out they told him he could spend his night on the porch of an old farmhouse but 
could not go in the house even if it rained, which of course it did. The next day he 
returned to camp with his blankets and himself nice and dry. This raised a few 
eyebrows but being on silence he wouldn't answer any questions and went on with 
his work. After lunch he took the Chief of the Fire and the Medicine Men out to the 
old house and there on the porch was an old coffin, the old pine box variety. He 
showed them how he turned the coffin over and propped one side up with some 
sticks, rolled up in his blankets and slept under it. He figured that’s how they do it 
on canoe trips, so why not. The elders thought the joke was on them so they all 
carried it back to camp and stood it up against the dining hall. It stayed there for the 
rest of the summer with a sign on it "Pauli's Coffin” As each new group of scouts 
came in to camp and saw the coffin they all wanted to hear the story so the old timers 
told it many times, of course with much embroidering and scratching until some of 
the more gullible believed he was a vampire and that was where he lived. 
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Birt Jordan also worked on the staff at Owasappe at this same time. The summer 
program was made up of four, two-week periods with a stay-over weekend in 
between each period. To make it easier to handle all of the scouts who were staying 
over they were all moved over to one camp. There were about one hundred scouts 
in camp for the first stayover and we had Chicken Ala King for supper that Sunday 
night. About two A.M. everybody, including the staff, woke up with a bad case of 
diarrhea. There were only two latrines with about ten seats in each one so there was 
quite a problem. There was much running around and soon quite a few scouts were 
seen heading for the woods. Everyone blamed the staff and the Camp Doctor, and 
the Camp Director threatened to fire the cooks. The second stayover the same thing 
happened, and the cooks were fired. It turned out that the meal should have been 
refrigerated right away and was not. The third stayover the word got out about the 
first two and the scouts made signs and picketed the dining hall saying they would 
not eat there. The Camp Director got the staff together and counter picketed with 
signs saying, "We are having ROAST BEEF tonight.” Even the next summer they 
were talking about the Stuart Scampers. 
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In 1933 the Century of Progress, or World’s Fair, came to Chicago and of 
course everybody went to see it. Emil Alwin was always interested in anything new, 
so he took his grandson, Birt Jordan, to the Fair. He had heard Germany had an 
exhibit called the Black Forest Village, and that’s where they headed for first. In the 
North Rhine - Westphalia area of Germany, there is the city of Solingen that is 
famous for its steel and cutlery and they had an exhibit in the Black Forest. After 
Emil had located the shop, he went in to purchase some scissors and pocketknives, 
but the sales lady spoke only German and Emil was having a bit of trouble getting 
his thoughts across. There was also a young girl with the exhibit who spoke both 
German and English, so she did the interpreting. After getting this all straightened 
out and making some purchases he left rather in a hurry and kept grumbling all the 
way home that “She must have been from a different part of the country.” The truth 
was, although he had been bom in Germany and spoke German at home after they 
came to the U.S., over the years he had forgotten how. Needless to say, he was very 
unhappy. 

The Five Dollar Gold Piece — During their early married life Emil Alwin and 
wife Elizabeth had some hard times. Because of some unfortunate business dealings 
they were broke, really at the bottom of the barrel, but a friend loaned them some 
money to get back on their feet again and gave them a Five Dollar Gold Piece and 
said "Don’t ever spend this. Keep it as a good luck charm and you will never be 
broke again." Eventually the Gold Piece came to daughter-in-law, Florence May, 
and in her instmctions with her will she said her two sons William John and Birt 
Jordan should go to her room and find the Gold Piece and sit on the bed and "flip a 
coin for it.” Birt Jordan now has it. In the event the situation should arise the 
children should do the same. 



